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in Book iii. ch. v. suggest that he was really insensible to consider- 
ations which some of his contemporaries realized, much in the 
same way as he shirked the objections raised in his time to slavery. 
The wisest man of his age may sometimes be less wise than quite 
inferior men. However, these remarks are intended only by way 
of qualifying some of Mr. Stewart's expressions ; and it is mainly 
in the earlier portion of the notes that this questionable language 
will trouble the reader. The defect is not to be weighed against the 
merits of a book which achieves the difficult object of being inter- 
esting as well as massive. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Stewart's new commentary on the Ethics 
appears a new translation by Mr. Welldon, who has already trans- 
lated the Politics and the Rhetoric, and may, it is to be hoped, go 
on to some of the less popular works. There are already two good 
translations of the Ethics, the older one of Williams and the later 
excellent translation of Mr. Peters. Mr. Welldon's translation 
has great merits. It appears to be accurate, and it certainly makes 
Aristotle very readable. In this last respect it is probably superior 
to the older versions. 

S. Alexander. 

Evolution and Ethics. The Romanes Lecture for 1893. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. London and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1893. Pp. 57. 

Professor Huxley's Romanes Lecture will no doubt be read by 
every one interested in ethical subjects, and it is consequently 
needless to give any account of its contents. Its interest lies chiefly 
in the fact that, though written by one of the most enthusiastic of 
our biological evolutionists, it entirely repudiates the idea that 
ethics can be founded on a mere study of the evolutionary process 
of animal life. "The propounders," he says, "of what are called 
the 'ethics of evolution,' when the 'evolution of ethics' would 
usually better express the object of their speculation, adduce a 
number of more or less interesting facts, and more or less sound 
arguments in favor of the origin of the moral sentiments, in the 
same way as other natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. 
I have little doubt, for my own part, that they are on the right 
track ; but as the immoral sentiments have no less been evolved, 
there is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as the 
other. The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much as 
the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good 
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and the evil tendencies of man may have come about ; but, in 
itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before. 
Some day, I doubt not, we shall arrive at an understanding of the 
evolution of the aesthetic faculty ; but all the understanding in the 
world will neither increase nor diminish the force of the intuition 
that this is beautiful and that is ugly." Such a declaration, coming 
from such a quarter, must be regarded as carrying considerable 
weight ; yet it seems doubtful whether Professor Huxley has suffi- 
ciently considered the attempts that have been made by such 
writers as Mr. L. Stephen and Mr. S. Alexander to find a basis for 
ethics in the evolutionary process. One would have liked to see 
some more direct criticism of their efforts. One would have liked 
also to see some indication of the way in which Professor Huxley 
himself would establish the validity of moral distinctions. As it is, 
however, it is important to have this acknowledgment from so emi- 
nent an evolutionist, that the question of origin is not quite the 
same as that of validity. It is needless to say that the lecture is 
written in a highly vigorous, impressive, and interesting style. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Miiller, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1892. Pp. xxvii, 464. 

Following the broad lines sketched out in his Introductory Lec- 
ture of 1889, Professor Max Miiller here treats the third distinct 
portion of his subject. In the first series, under the title " Natural 
Religion," certain more general considerations, relative to the 
nature of religion as a whole, were elucidated. Secondly, in 
" Physical Religion," such doctrines and beliefs as might be affili- 
ated to external objects received attention. Here, on the con- 
trary, as the title implies, a transition is effected to a sphere in 
which a distinctively religious content finds place. By contempla- 
tion of the real world, or by contact with certain of its objects, 
man may, by physical means, arrive at the belief in a Superior 
Being. But, on account of the limitations incident to the physical 
sphere, this Being, derived by a species of induction, remains 
foreign to human nature. The other-worldliness of deity is his 
chief characteristic in physical religion. God stands over against 
man just like a cabbage or a cliff. In contradistinction to this, 



